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CONTENTS OF THE PRESENT NUMBER. 





The commentary of Dr. Pusey on Jonah is placed in 
this number, not only as being perhaps the ablest, as it 
is the latest, commentary on this book in the English 
language, but also as indicating one of the ways in 
which the tendency to dryness and meagerness, of which 
the present critical study of the Scripture is in some 
danger, may be avoided. While no exhibition of the 
processes of learned inquiry is made, the firm basis on 
which the doctrinal and practical remarks rest, is the 
careful philological examination of the several words 
and phrases of the original, in which Dr. Pusey’s emi- 
nence as a. Hebrew scholar everywhere appears. His 
peculiar views come out occasionally, but are not made 
prominent. Some non-essential nutes have been omitted. 
A few pages in the December Number will be sufficient 
to contain the remainder of the commentary. 


TISCHENDORF ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


An early copy of Tischendorf’s important essay, enti- 
tled, ‘When were our gospels composed,” containing the 
latest and best results of critical study on this question, 
with an interesting account of his own labors, has been 
sent by him to the editor of the Theological Eclectic, 
with permission to present a translation of it to the 
American public. The translation, it is expected, will 
* be made by Rev. Dr. Smith, of Lane Seminary, and be 
published in the January number. A translation is also 
to appear in Oxford and Paris. 
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PUSEY’S COMMENTARY ON JONAH* 


Cuapter I. 


1. Now the word of the Lord, lit. And ete. This is the way 
in which the several inspired writers of the Old Testament mark 
that what it was given them to write, was united on to those 
sacred books which God had given to others to write, and formed 
with them one continuous whole. The word And implies this. 
It would do so in any language, and it does so in Hebrew as 
much as in any other. As neither we, nor any other people, 
would, without any meaning, use the word And, so neither did 
the Hebrews. It joins the four first books of Moses together; 
it carries on the history through Joshua, Judges, the Books of 
Samuel and of the Kings. After the captivity, Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah begin again where the histories before left off; the break 
of the captivity is bridged over, and Ezra, going back in mind 
to the history of God’s people before the captivity, resumes the 
history as if it had been of yesterday—And in the first year of 
Cyrus. It joins in the story of the Book of Ruth before the 
captivity, and that of Esther afterward. At times, even prophets 
employ it, in using the narrative form of themselves, as Ezekiel: 
And it was in the thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the fifth 
day of the month, and I was in the captivity by the river of Che- 
bar, the heavens opened and I saw, etc. If a prophet or historian 
wishes to detach his prophesy or his history, he does so—as 
Ezra probably began the book of Chronicles anew from Adam, or 
as Daniel makes his prophesy a whole by itself. But then it is 
the more obvious that a Hebrew prophet or historian, when he 
does begin with the word And, has an object in so beginning; he 
uses a universal word of all languages in its uniform meaning in 
all language, to join things together. 

And yet more precisely; And the word of the Lord came to— 
saying, occurs over and over again, stringing together the pearls 
of great price of God’s revelations, and uniting this new revela- 





*From the Minor Prophets, with a Commentary, explanatory and practical, and 
Introduction to the several Books, by the Rev. E. B. Pusry, D. D., Regius Professor 
of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. Oxford, 1861. Ato. 
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tion to all those which had preceded it. The word And, then, 
joins on histories with histories, revelations with revelations, unit- 
ing in one the histories of God’s works and words, and blending 
the books of Holy Scripture into one Divine Book. 

But the form of words must have suggested to the Jews an- 
other thought, which is part of our thankfulness and of our 
being: Then to the Gentiles, also, hath God given repentance unto 
life. The words are the self-same familiar words with which 
some fresh revelation of God’s will to His people had so often 
been announced. Now they are prefixed to God’s message to 
the heathen, and so as to join on that message to all the other 
messages to Israel. Would, then, God deal thenceforth with the 
heathen as with the Jews? Would they have their prophets? 
Would they be included in the one family of God? The mission 
of Jonah, in itself, was an earnest that they would; for God, who 
does nothing fitfully or capriciously in that He had begun, gave 
an earnest that He would carry on what He had begun. And 
so, thereafter, the great prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, were 
prophets to the nations also; Daniel was a prophet among them, 
to them as well as to their captives. But the mission of Jonah 
might, so far, have been something exceptional. The enrolling 
his book, as an integral part of the Scriptures, joining on that 
prophesy to the other prophesies of Israel, was an earnest that 
they were to be parts of one system. But then it would be 
significant, also, that the records of God’s prophesies to the 
Jews all embodied the accounts of their impenitence. Here is 
inserted among them an account of God’s revelation to the hea- 
then, and their repentance. So many prophets had been sent, so 
many miracles wrought, so often had captivity been foreannounced 
to them for the multitude of their sins, and they never repented. 
Not for the reign of one king did they cease from the worship of 
the calves; not one of the kings of the ten tribes departed from 
the sins of Jeroboam; Elijah, sent in the Word and Spirit of the 
Lord, had done many miracles, yet obtained no abandonment of the 
calves. His miracles effected this only, that the people knew Baal 
was no god, and cried out, “ The Lord, He is the God.” Elisha, 
his disciple, followed him, who asked for a double portion of the 
Spirit of Elijah, that he might work more miracles to bring back 
the people. He died, and, after his death as before it, the wor- 
ship of the calves continued in Israel. The Lord marveled, and 
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was weary of Israel, knowing that if He sent to the heathen they 
would hear, as he saith to Ezekiel. To make trial of this, Jonah 
was chosen, of whom it is recorded in the book of Kings that he 
prophesied the restoration of the border of Israel. When, then, 
he begins by saying, And the Word of the Lord came to Jonah, 
prefixing the word And, he refers us back to those former things, 
in this meaning. The children have not hearkened to what the 
Lord commanded, sending to them by His servants the prophets, 
but have hardened their necks and given themselves up to do evil 
before the Lord and provoke him to anger; and, therefore, the 
word of the Lord came to Jonah, saying, “ Arise, and go to Nine- 
veh, that great city, and preach unto her,” that so Israel may be 
shown, in comparison with the heathen, to be the more guilty, 
when the Ninevites should repent while the children of Israel per- 
severed in unrepentance. 

Jonah, the son of Amittai. Both names occur here only in the 
Old Testament. Jonah signifies “dove;”’ Amittai, “the truth of 
God.” Some of the names of the Hebrew prophets so suit in 
with their times, that they must either have been given them 
prophetically, or assumed by themselves, as a sort of watchword, 
analogous to the prophetic names given to the sons of Hosea and 
Isaiah. Such were the names of Elijah and Elisha. “The Lord 
is my God,” my “God is salvation.” 

Such, too, seems to be that of Jonah. The “dove” is every- 
where the symbol of “ mourning love.” The side of his charac- 
ter which Jonah records is that of his defect, his want of trust in 
God; and so his unloving zeal against those who were to be the 
instruments of God against his people. His name, perhaps, pre- 
serves that character by which he willed to be known among his 
people, one who moaned or mourned over them. 

2. Arise, go to Nineveh, that great city. The Assyrian history, 
as far as it has yet been discovered, is very bare of events in re- 
gard to this period. We have as yet the names of three kings 
only for one hundred and fifty years. But Assyria, as far as we 
know its history, was in its meridian. Just before the time of 
Jonah, perhaps ending in it, were the victorious reigns of Shal- 
manubar and Shamasiva; after him was that of Ivalush, or Pul, 
the first aggressor upon Israel. It is clear that this was a time 
of Assyrian greatness; since God calls it that great city, not in 
relation to its extent only, but its power. A large weak city 
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would not have been called a great city unto God. (Chapter 
iii, 3). 

And cry against it. The substance of that cry is recorded 
afterwards, but God told to Jonah now what message he was to 
ery aloud to it. For Jonah relates afterwards how he expostu- 
lated now with God, and that his expostulation was founded on 
this, that God was so merciful that He would not fulfill the judg- 
ment which He threatened. Faith was strong in Jonah, while, 
like Apostles, “the sons of thunder” before the day of Pente- 
cost, he knew not “what spirit he was of.” Zeal for the people, 
and, as he doubtless thought, for the glory of God, narrowed love 
in him. He did not, like Moses, pray, Or else blot me also out of 
Thy book ; or, like St. Paul, desire even to be an anathema from 
Christ for his people’s sake; so that there might be more to love 
his Lord. His zeal was directed, like that of the rebuked Apos- 
tles, against others, and so it too was rebuked. But his faith was 
strong. He shrank back from the office as believing, not as 
doubting, the might of God. He thought nothing of preaching, 
amid that multitude of wild warriors, the stern message of God. 
He was willing, alone, to confront the violence of a city of six 
hundred thousand, whose characteristic was violence. He was 
ready, at God’s bidding, to enter what Nahum speaks of as a den 
of lions: the dwelling of the lions and the feeding-place of the 
young lions, where the lion did tear in pieces enough for his whelps, 
and strangle for his lionesses. He feared not the fierceness of 
their lion-nature, but God’s tenderness, and lest that tenderness 
should be the destruction of his own people. 

Their wickedness is come up before me. So God said to Cain, 
The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from the ground. 
and of Sodom, Zhe ery of Sodom and Gomorrah is great, be- 
cause their sin is very grievous; the ery of it is come up unto me. 
The wickedness is not the mere mass of human sin, of which it is 
said, the whole world lieth in wickedness, but evil-doing toward 
others. This was the cause of the final sentence on Nineveh, 
with which Nahum closes his prophesy, Upon whom hath not thy 
wickedness passed continually? It had been assigned as the 
ground of the judgment on Israel through Nineveh. So shall 
Bethel do unto you, on account of the wickedness of your wicked- 
ness. It was the ground of the destruction by the flood. God 
saw that the wickedness of man was great upon the earth. God 
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represents himself the Great Judge, as sitting on His throne in 
heaven, Unseen, but All-seeing, to whom the wickedness and op- 
pressiveness of man against man goes up, appealing for His sen- 
tence against the oppressor. The cause seems ofttimes long in 
pleading. God is long-suffering with the oppressor, too, if so be 
he will repent. So would a greater good come to the oppressed, 
also, if the wolf became a lamb. But, meanwhile, “every in- 
iquity has its own voice at the hidden judgment-seat of God.”* 
Mercy itself calls for vengeance on the unmerciful. 

3. But (And) Jonah rose up to flee from the presence of the 
Lord; lit. from being before the Lord. Jonah knew well that 
man could not escape from the presence of God, whom he knew 
as the Self-existing, He who alone IS the maker of heaven, earth, 
and sea. He did not flee, then, from his presence, knowing well 
what David said, “Whither shall I go from Thy Spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from Thy presence? IPf I take the wings of 
the morning, and dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there 
shall Thy hand lead me, and Thy right hand shall hold me.” 
Jonah fled, not from God’s presence, but from standing before 
Him, as His servant and minister. He refused God’s service, 
because, as he himself tells God afterwards, he knew what it would 
end in, and he misliked it. So he acted, as men often do, who 
mislike God’s commands. He set about removing himself as far 
as possible from being under the influence of God, and from the 
place where he could fulfill them. God bid him go to Nineveh, 
which lay north-east from his home; and he instantly set him- 
self to flee to the then furthermost West. Holy Scripture sets 
the rebellion before us in its full nakedness. The word of the 
Lord came unto Jonah, go to Nineveh; and Jonah rose up; he 
did something instantly, as the consequence of God’s command. 
He rose up, not as other prophets, to obey, but to disobey; and 
that, not slowly nor irresolutely, but to flee from standing before 
the Lord. He renounced his office. So when our Lord came in 
the flesh, those who found what He said to be hard sayings, went 
away from Him, and walked no more with Him. So the rich 
young man went away sorrowful, for he had great possessions. 
They were, perhaps, afraid of trusting themselves in His Pres- 
ence; or they were ashamed of staying there, and not doing 





*§. Greg. Mor. v, 20. 
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what He said. So men, when God secretly calls them to prayer, 
go and immerse themselves in business; when, in solitude, He 
says to their souls something which they like not, they escape 
His voice in a throng. If He calls them to make sacrifices for 
His poor, they order themselves a new dress or some fresh sump- 
tuousness or self-indulgence ; if to celibacy, they engage them- 
selves to marry forthwith ; or, contrariwise, if He calls them not 
to do a thing, they do it at once, to make an end of their strug- 
gle and their obedience; to put obedience out of their power; to 
enter themselves on a course of disobedience. Jonah, then, in 
this part of his history, is the image of those who, when God 
calls them, disobey his call, and how He deals with them when 
He does not abandon them. He lets them have their way for 
a time, encompasses them with difficulties, so that they shall “ flee 
back from God displeased to God appeased.”’* 

“The whole wisdom, the whole bliss, the whole of man lies in 
this, to learn what God wills him to do; in what state of life, 
calling, duties, profession, employment, He wills him to serve 
Him.” + God sent each one of us into the world to fulfill his 
own definite duties, and, through His grace, to attain to our per- 
fection in and through fulfilling them. He did not create us at 
random, to pass through the world doing whatever self-will or 
our own pleasure leads us to, but to fulfill His will. This will of 
His, if we obey His earlier calls, and seek Him by prayer, in obe- 
dience, self-subdual, humility, thoughtfulness, He makes known 
to each by His own secret drawings, and, in absence of these, 
at times, by His Providence or human means. And, then, “to 
follow him is a token of predestination.” { It is to place our- 
selves in that order of things, the pathway to our eternal man- 
sion, for which God created us, and which God created for us. 
So Jesus says, “my sheep hear my voice and I know them, and 
they follow ME, and I give unto them eternal life, and they shall 
never perish, neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” 
In these ways God has foreordained for us all the graces which 
we need; in these we shall be free from all temptations which 
might be too hard for us, in which our own special weakness 
would be most exposed. Those ways, which men choose out of 
mere natural taste or fancy, are mostly those which expose them 
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to the greatest peril of sin and damnation. For they choose 
them just because such pursuits flatter most their inclinations, 
and give scope to their natural strength and their moral weak- 
ness. So Jonah, misliking a duty which God gave him to fulfill, 
separated himself from his service, forfeited his past calling, lost, 
as far as in him lay, his place among “the goodly fellowship of 
the prophets,” and, but for God’s overtaking grace, would have 
ended his days among the disobedient. As in Holy Scripture, 
David stands alone of saints, who had been, after their calling, 
blood-stained; as the penitent robber stands alone converted in 
death; as St. Peter stands singly, recalled after denying his Lord; 
so Jonah stands, the one prophet, who, having obeyed and then 
rebelled, was constrained, by the overpowering Providence and 
love of God, to return and serve Him. 

“Being a prophet, Jonah could not be ignorant of the mind of 
God, that, according to His great wisdom and His unsearchable 
judgments, and His untraceable and incomprehensible ways, He, 
through the threat, was providing for the Ninevites that they 
should not suffer the things threatened. To think that Jonah 
hoped to hide himself in the sea, and elude, by flight, the great 
eye of God, were altogether absurd and ignorant, which should 
not be believed, I say not of a prophet, but of no other sensible 
person who had any moderate knowledge of God and his supreme 
power. Jonah knew all this better than any one, that, planning 
his flight, he changed his place, but did not flee God. For neither 
could man, hiding himself in the bosom of the earth or depths of 
the sea, or ascending (if possible) with wings into the air, or en- 
tering the lowest hell, or encircled with thick clouds, or taking 
any other counsel to secure his flight. This, above all things and 
alone, can neither be escaped nor resisted, God. When He will- 
eth to hold and grasp in His hand, He overtaketh the swift, baffleth 
the intelligent, overthroweth the strong, boweth the lofty, tameth 
rashness, subdueth might. He who threatened to others the 
mighty hand of God, was not himself ignorant of nor thought to 
flee God. Let us not believe this. But since he saw the fall of 
Israel and perceived that the prophetic grace would pass over to 
the Gentiles, he withdrew himself from the office of preaching 
and put off the command.”* “The prophet knoweth, the Holy 
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Spirit teaching him, that the repentance of the Gentiles is the 
ruin of the Jews. A lover, then, of his country, he does not so 
much envy the deliverance of Nineveh, as will that his own coun- 
try should not perish; seeing, too, that his fellow-prophets are sent 
to the lost sheep of the honse of Israel, to excite the people to 
repentance, and that Balaam, the soothsayer, too, prophesied of 
the salvation of Israel, he grieveth that he alone is chosen to be 
sent to the Assyrians, the enemies of Israel, and to that greatest 
city of the enemies where was idolatry and ignorance of God. 
Yet more he feared lest they, on occasion of his preaching, being 
converted to repentance, Israel should be wholly forsaken. For 
he knew by the same Spirit whereby the preaching to the Gentiles 
was intrusted to him, that the house of Israel would then perish ; 
and he feared that what was at one time to be, should take place in 
his own time.”* “The flight of the Prophet may also be referred 
to that of man in general who, despising the commands of God, 
departed from Him and gave himself to the world, where subse- 
quently, through the storms of ill and the wreck of the whole 
world raging against him, he was compelled to feel the presence 
of God, and to return to Him whom he had fled. Whence we 
understand, that those things also which men think for their good, 
when against the will of God, are turned to destruction; and help 
not only does not benefit those to whom it is given, but those, 
too, who give it, are alike crushed; as we read that Egypt was 
conquered by the Assyrians, because it helped Israel against the 
will of God. ‘The ship is imperiled which had received the im- 
periled; a tempest arises in a calm; nothing is secure when God 
is against us.” + 

Tarshish, named after one of the sons of Javan,{ was an an- 
cient merchant city of Spain, once proverbial for its wealth, which 
supplied Judea with silver, Tyre with all manner of riches, with 
iron also, tin, lead. It was known to the Greeks and Romans as 
(with a harder pronunciation) Tartessus, but, in our first century, 
it had either ceased to be or was known under some other name.|| 
Ships destined for a voyage, at that time so long, and built for 
carrying merchandise, were naturally among the largest then con- 








' * §. Jer. on Jonah i. 3. TS, Jer. oni. 4. tGen. x. 4. 

| Pliny (iii: 8) speaks of Carteia as so called by the Greeks; in iv. 36, he 
identifies Gades, the Carthaginian Gadir, with the Roman Tartessus, Strabo 
says, ‘Some call the present Karteia, Tartessus.” 
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structed. Ships of Tarshish corresponded to the “East India- 
men,” which some of us remember. ‘The breaking of ships of 
Tarshish by the East wind is on account of their size and general 
safety instanced as a special token of the interposition of God. 

And went down to Joppa. Joppa, now Jaffa, was the one well- 
known port of Israel on the Mediterranean. Thither the cedars 
were brought from Lebanon for both the first and second temple. 
Simon the Maccabee “took it again for a haven, and made an 
entrance to the isles of the sea.” It was subsequently destroyed 
by the Romans, as a pirate-haven. At a later time, all describe 
it as an unsafe haven. Perhaps the shore changed, since the 
rings to which Andromeda was fabled to have been fastened, and 
which probably were once used to moore vessels, were high above 
the sea. Perhaps, like the Channel Islands, the navigation was 
safe to those who knew the coast, unsafe to others. To this port 
Jonah went down from his native country, the mountain district 
of Zabulon. Perhaps it was not at this time in the hands of 
Israel. At least the sailors were heathen. He went down, as the 
man who fell among the thieves is said to have gone down, from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. He went down from the place which God 
honored by His presence and protection. 

And he paid the fare thereof. Jonah describes circumstantially 
how he took every step to his end. He went down, found a 
strong-built ship going whither he wished, paid his fare, em- 
barked. He seemed now to have done all. He had severed 
himself from the country where his office lay. He had no further 
step to take. Winds and waves would do the rest. He had but 
to be still. He went, only to be brought back again. 

“Sin brings our souls into much senselessness. For as those 
overtaken by heaviness of head and drunkenness are borne on 
simply and at random, and, be there pit or precipice, or whatever 
else below them, they fall into it unawares; so, too, they who 
fall into sin, intoxicated by their desire of the object, know not 
what they do; see nothing before them, present or future. Tell 
me, fleest thou the Lord? Wait then a little, and thou shalt 
learn from the event, that thou canst not escape the hands of 
His servant, the sea. For as soon as he embarked, it too roused 
its waves and raised them up on high; and as a faithful servant, 
finding her fellow-slave stealing some of his master’s property, 
ceases not from giving endless trouble to those who take him in, 
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until she recover him, so too the sea, finding and recognizing her 
fellow-servant, harasses the sailors unceasingly, raging, roaring, 
not dragging them to a tribunal, but threatening to sink the 
vessel, with all its men, unless they restore to her her fellow- 
servants.” * 

“The sinner arises, because, will he, nill he, toil he must. If 
he shrinks from the way of God, because it is hard, he may not 
yet be idle. There is the way of ambition, of covetousness, of 
pleasure, to be trodden, which certainly are far harder. ‘We 
wearied ourselves,’ say the wicked, ‘in the way of wickedness 
and destruction, yea, we have gone through deserts where there 
lay no way; but the way of the Lord we have not known.’ 
Jonah would not arise, to go to Nineveh at God’s command; yet 
he must needs arise to flee to Tarshish from before the presence 
of God. What good can he have who fleeth the Good? What 
light, who willingly forsaketh the Light? He goes down to Joppa. 
Wherever thou turnest, if thou depart from the will of God, thou 
goest down. Whatever glory, riches, power, honors, thou gainest, 
thou raisest not a whit; the more thou advancest, while turned 
from God, the deeper and deeper thou goest down. Yet all these 
things are not had without paying the price. At a price and 
with toil, he obtains what he desires; he receives nothing gratis, 
but at a great price purchases to himself storms, griefs, peril. 
There arises a great tempest in the sea, when various contra- 
dictory passions arise in the heart of the sinner, which take from 
him all tranquillity and joy. There is a tempest in the sea, when 
God sends strong and dangerous disease, whereby the frame is in 
peril of being broken. There is a tempest in the sea, when, 
through rivals or competitors for the same pleasures, or the 
injured, or the civil magistrate, his guilt is discovered, he is laden 
with infamy and odium, punished, withheld from his wonted 
pleasures. They who go down to the sea of this world, and do 
business in mighty waters—their soul melteth away because of 
trouble; they reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken man, 
and all their wisdom is swallowed up.” 

4. But [and] the Lord sent out [lit. cast along]. Jonah had done 
his all. Now God’s part began. This he expresses by the word 
And. Jonah took his measures, and now God takes His. He 





* §. Chrys. Hom. 5 de Peenit. n. 3. T. II, p. 312. 
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had let him have his way, as He often deals with those who 
rebel against Him. He lets them have their way up to a certain 
point. He waits, in the tranquillity of His almightiness, until 
they have completed their preparations; and then, when man has 
ended, He begins, that man may see the more that it is His doing. 
“He takes those who flee from him in their flight, the wise in 
their counsels, sinners in their conceits and sins, and draws them 
back to Himself and compels them to return. Jonah thought to 
find rest in the sea, and, lo! a tempest.” Probably, God sum- 
moned back Jonah, as soon as he had completed all on his part, 
and sent the tempest, soon after he left the shore. At least, 
such tempests often swept along that shore, and were known by 
their own special name, like the Euroclydon off Crete. Jonah, 
too, alone had gone down below deck to sleep, and, when the 
storm came, the mariners thought it possible to put back. Jose- 
phus says of that shore: “Joppa having by nature no haven, for 
it ends in a rough shore, mostly abrupt, but for a short space 
having projections, %. ¢., deep rocks and cliffs advancing into the 
sea, inclining on either side toward each other, (where the traces 
of the chains of Andromeda, yet shown, accredit the antiquity of 
the fable,) and the north wind beating right on the shore, and 
dashing the high waves against the rocks which receive them, 
makes the station there a harborless sea. As those from Joppa 
were tossing here, a strong wind, (called by those who sail here, 
the black north wind,) falls upon them at daybreak, dashing 
straightway some of the ships against each other, some against 
the rocks, and some, forcing their way against the waves to the 
open sea, (for they fear the rocky shore,) the breakers tower- 
ing above them, sank.” 

The ship was like (lit. thought] to be broken. Perhaps, Jonah 
means by this very vivid image to exhibit the more his own 
dullness. He ascribes, as it were, to the ship a sense of its own 
danger, as it heaved, and rolled, and creaked, and quivered under 
the weight of the storm which lay on her, and her masts groaned, 
and her yard-arms shivered. ‘To the awakened conscience every 
thing seems to have been alive to God’s displeasure, except 
itself. 

5. And cried, every man unto his God. They did what they 
could. “Not knowing the truth, they yet know of a Providence, 
and, amid religious error, know that there is an object of rever- 
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ence.”* In ignorance they had received one who offended God. 
And now God, whom they ignorantly worshiped, while they cried 
to the gods, who they thought disposed of them, heard them. 
They escaped with the loss of their wares, but God saved their 
lives and revealed himself to them. God hears ignorant prayer, 
when ignorance is not willful and sin. 

To lighten it of them, lit. to lighten from against them, to lighten 
what was so much against them, what so oppressed them. “They 
thought that the ship was weighed down by its wonted lading, and 
they knew not that the whole weight was that of the fugitive 
Prophet.”+ The sailors cast forth their wares, but the ship was not 
lightened. For the whole weight still remained, the body of the 
Prophet, that heavy burden, not from the nature of the body, but 
from the burden of sin. For nothing is so onerous and heavy as 
sin and disobedience. Whence also Zechariah represented it un- 
der the image of lead. And David, describing its nature, said, 
My wickednesses are gone over my head; as a heavy burden they 
are too heavy for me. And Christ cried aloud to those who lived 
in many sins, Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy-laden, 
and I will refresh you. 

Jonah was gone down, probably before the beginning of the 
storm, not simply before the lightening of the vessel. He could 
hardly have fallen asleep then. A heathen ship was a strange 
place for a prophet of God, not as a prophet, but as a fugitive; 
and so, probably, ashamed of what he had completed, he had 
withdrawn from sight and notice. He did not embolden himself 
in his sin, but shrank into himself. The conscience most com- 
monly awakes, when the sin is done. It stands aghast at itself; 
but Satan, if he can, cuts off its retreat. Jonah had no retreat 
now, unless God had made one. 

And was fast asleep. The journey to Joppa had been long 
and hurried; he had fled. Sorrow and remorse completed what 
fatigue began. Perhaps he had given himself up to sleep, to dull 
his conscience. For it is said he lay down and was fast asleep. 
Grief produces sleep; whence it is said of the Apostles in the 
night before the Lord’s Passion, when Jesus rose up from prayer 
and was come to his disciples, he found them sleeping for sorrow. 
Jonah slept heavily. Deep was the sleep; but it was not of 
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pleasure, but of grief; not of heartlessness, but of heavy- 
heartedness. For well-disposed servants soon feel their sins, as 
did he. For when the sin has been done, then he knows its 
frightfulness. For such is sin. When born, it awakens pangs in 
the soul which bare it, contrary to the law of our nature. For 
so soon as we are born, we end the travail-pangs ; but sin, so soon 
as born, rends with pangs the thoughts which conceived it.” 
Jonah was in a deep sleep—a sleep by which he was fast held 
and bound; a sleep as deep as that from which Sisera never woke. 
Had God allowed the ship to sink, the memory of Jonah would 
have been that of the fugitive prophet. As it is, his deep sleep 
stands as an image of the lethargy of sin. ‘This most deep 
sleep of Jonah signifies a man torpid and slumbering in error, to 
whom it sufficed not to flee from the face of God, but his mind, 
drowned in a stupor and not knowing the displeasure of God, lies 
asleep, steeped in security.” 

What meanest thou? or rather, what aileth thee? (lit. what is to 
thee?) 'The ship-master speaks of it, (as it was) as a sort of dis- 
ease, that he should be thus asleep in the common peril. The 
ship-master, charged, as he by office was, with the common weal 
of those on board, would, in the common peril, have one common 
prayer. It was the Prophet's office to call the heathen to prayer 
and to calling upon God. God reproved the Scribes and Phari- 
sees by the mouth of the children who cried Hosanna; Jonah, 
by the ship-master; David, by Abigail; Naaman, by his servants. 
Now, too, he reproves worldly priests by the devotion of laymen; 
skeptic intellect, by the simplicity of faith. 

If so be that God will think upon us, (lit. for us,) 7%. e., for good, 
as David says, J am poor and needy, the Lord thinketh upon (lit. 
for) me. Their calling upon their own gods had failed them. 
Perhaps the ship-master had seen something special about Jonah, 
his manner, or his prophet’s garb. He does not only call Jonah’s 
God, thy God, as Darius says to Daniel, thy God, but also the 
God, acknowledging the God whom Jonah worshiped, to be the 
God. It is not any heathen prayer which he asks Jonah to offer. 
It is the prayer of the creature in its need to God, who can help, 
but knowing its own ill-desert and the separation between itself 
and God, it knows not whether He will help it. So David says, 
Remember not the sins of my youth nor my transgressions ; accord- 
ing to Thy mercy remember Thou me for Thy goodness’ sake, O Lord. 
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“The ship-master knew from experience, that it was no com- 
mon storm; that the surges were an infliction borne down from 
God, and above human skill, and that there was no good in the 
master’s skill. For the state of things needed another Master, 
who ordereth the heavens, and craved the guidance from on high. 
So then, they too left oars, sails, cables, gave their hands rest 
from rowing, and stretched them to heaven and called on God.” 

7. Come, and let us cast lots. Jonah, too, had probably prayed, 
and his prayers, too, were not heard. Probably, too, the storm 
had some unusual character about it, the suddenness with which 
it burst upon them, its violence, the quarter whence it came, its 
whirlwind force. ‘“ They knew the nature of the sea, and, as ex- 
perienced sailors, were acquainted with the character of wind and 
storm, and had these waves been such as they had known before, 
they would never have sought by lot for the author of the threat- 
ened wreck, or, by a thing uncertain, sought to escape certain 
peril.”* God, who sent the storm to arrest Jonah, and to cause 
him to be cast into the sea, provided that its character should set 
the mariners on divining why it came. Even when working great 
miracles, God brings about through man, all the forerunning 
events, all but the last act, in which he puts forth his might. As, 
in his people, he directed the lot to fall on Achan or on Jona- 
than, so here he overruled the lots of the heathen sailors to ac- 
complish his end. “We must not, on this precedent, forthwith 
trust in lots, or unite with this testimony that from the Acts of 
the Apostles, when Matthias was by lot elected to the Aposto- 
late, since the privileges of individuals can not form a common 
law.’* “Lots,” according to the ends for which they were 
cast, “weret for: first, dividing ; secondly, consulting; thirdly, di- 
vining. First, the lot for dividing is not wrong if not used, (1) 
without any necessity; this would be to tempt God: (2) if in 
case of necessity, not without reverence of God, as if Holy Scrip- 
ture were used for an earthly end,” as in determining any secu- 
lar matter by opening the Bible: (8) for objects which ought to 
be decided otherwise (as an office ought to be given to the fittest) : 
(4) in dependence upon any other than God. The lot is cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing of it is the Lord’s. So then they 
are lawful “in secular things which can not otherwise be con- 
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veniently distributed,” or “ when there is no apparent reason why. 
in any advantage or disadvantage, one should be preferred to an- 
other.” §S. Augustine even allows that, in a time of plague or 
persecution, the lot might be cast to decide who should remain 
to administer the sacraments to the people, lest, on the one side, 
all should be taken away, or, on the other, the Church be de- 
serted. Secondly, the lot for consulting, 7. e., to decide what one 
should do, is wrong, unless in a matter of mere indifference, or 
under inspiration of God, or in some extreme necessity where all 
human means fail. Thirdly, the lot for divining, 7. e., to learn 
truth whether of things present or future, of which we can have 
no human knowledge, is wrong, except by direct inspiration of 
God. For it is either to tempt God, who has not promised so to 
reveal things, or, against God, to seek superhuman knowledge by 
ways unsanctioned by Him. Satan may readily mix himself 
unknown in such inquiries, as in mesmerism. Forbidden ground 
is his own province. 

God overruled the lot in the case of Jonah, as He did the sign 
which the Philistines sought. ‘He made the heifers take the 
way to Bethshemeth, that the Philistines might know that the 
plague came to them, not by chance, but from Himself.”* ‘The 
fugitive (Jonah) was taken by lot, not by any virtue of the lots, 
especially the lots of the heathen, but by the Will of Him who 
guided the uncertain lots.”+ “The lot betrayed the culprit. Yet 
not even thus did they cast him over; but, even while such a tu- 
mult and storm lay on them, they held, as it were, a court in the 
vessel, as though in entire peace, and allowed him a hearing and 
defense, and sifted every thing accurately, as men who were to 
give account of their judgment. Hear them sifting all, as in a 
court. The roaring sea accused him, the lot convicted and wit- 
nessed against him, yet not even thus did they pronounce against 
him, until the accused should be the accuser of his own sin. The 
sailors, uneducated, untaught, imitated the good order of courts. 
When the sea scarce allowed them to breathe, whence such fore- 
thought about the Prophet? By the disposal of God. For God, 
by all this, instructed the Prophet to be humane and mild, all but 
saying aloud to him, ‘Imitate these uninstructed sailors. They 
think not lightly of one soul, nor are unsparing as to one body, 
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thine own. But thou, for thy part, gavest up a whole city, with 
so many myriads. They, discovering thee to be the cause of the 
evils which befel them, did not even thus hurry to condemn thee. 
Thou, having nothing whereof to accuse the Ninevites, didst sink 
and destroy them. Thou, when I bade thee go and, by thy 
preaching, call them to repentance, obeydst not; these, untaught. 
do all, compass all, in order to recover thee, already condemned, 
from punishment.’ ”’* 

8. Tell us, for whose cause (lit. for what, to whom). It 
may be that they thought that Jonah had been guilty toward 
some other. The lot had pointed him out. The mariners, still 
fearing to do wrong, ask him thronged questions, to know why 
the anger of God followed him. What hast thou done to whom ? 
What thine occupation ?—i. e., either his ordinary occupation, 
whether it was displeasing to God, or this particular business in 
which he was engaged, and for which he was come on board. 
Questions so thronged have been admired in human poetry, S. 
Jerome says, for it is true to nature. They think that some one 
of them will draw forth the answer which they wish. It may be 
that they thought that his country, or people, or parents, were 
under the displeasure of God. But perhaps, more naturally, they 
wished to “know all about him,” as men say. These questions 
must have gone home to Jonah’s conscience. What is thy busi- 
ness? The office of Prophet, which he had left. Whence comest 
thou? From standing before God, as His minister. What thy 
country ? of what people art thou? The people of God, whom he 
had quitted for heathen; not to win them to God, as He com- 
manded, but, not knowing what they did, to abet him in his 
flight. 

What is thine occupation? They should ask themselves, who 
have Jonah’s office to speak in the name of God, and preach re- 
pentance. ‘ What should be thy business, who hast consecrated 
thyself wholly to God, whom God has loaded with daily benefits, 
who approachest to him as to a friend? What is thy business? 
To live for God; to despise the things of earth; to behold the 
things of Heaven;” to lead others heavenward. 

Jonah answers simply the central point to which all these ques- 
tions tended. 
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9. I am an Hebrew. This was the name by which Israel was 
known to foreigners. It is used in the Old Testament only when 
they are spoken of by foreigners, or speak of themselves to for- 
eigners, or when the sacred writers mention them in contrast 
with foreigners. So Joseph spoke of his land, and the Hebrew 
midwives, and Moses’ sister, and God in His commission to Moses 
as to Pharaoh, and Moses in fulfilling it. They had the name, 
as having passed the river Euphrates—“ emigrants.” The title 
might serve to remind themselves that they were strangers and 
pilgrims, whose fathers had left their homes at God’s command 
and for God, “passers by through this world to death, and through 
death to immortality.” 

And I fear the Lord; i. e., 1 am a worshiper of him; most 
commonly one who habitually stands in awe of him, and so one 
who stands in awe of sin, too. For none really fear God—none 
fear him as sons, who do not fear him in act. To be afraid of 
God is not to fear Him. To be afraid of God keeps men away 
from God; to fear God draws them to him. Here, however, 
Jonah probably meant to tell them that the Object of his fear and 
worship was the One Self-existing God, He who alone IS, who 
made all things, in whose hands are all things. He had told them 
before that he had fled from being before the Lorp. They had 
not thought any thing of this, for they thought of the Lord only 
as the God of the Jews. Now he adds that He whose services 
he had thus forsaken was the God of heaven, who made the sea 
and dry land—that sea whose raging terrified them and threat- 
ened their lives. The title, the God of heaven, asserts the doc- 
trine of the creation of the heavens by God, and His supremacy. 
Hence Abraham uses it to his servant, and Jonah to the heathen 
mariners, and Daniel to Nebuchadnezzar, and Cyrus in acknowl- 
edging God in his proclamation. After his example, it is used 
in the decrees of Darius and Artaxerxes, and the returned exiles 
use it in giving account of their building the temple to the Gov- 
ernor. Perhaps, from the habit of intercourse with the heathen, 
it is used once by Daniel and by Nehemiah. Melchisedek, not 
perhaps being acquainted with the special name (the Lord,) 
blessed Abraham in the name of God, the Possessor, or Creator 
of heaven and earth; 7. e., of all that is. Jonah, by using it, at 
once taught the sailors that there is One Lord of all, and why 
this evil had fallen on them, because they had with them himself, 
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the renegade servant of God. ‘ When Jonah said this, he indeed 
feared God, and repented of his sin. If he lost filial fear by 
fleeing and disobeying, he recovered it by repentance.” 

10. Then were the men exceedingly afraid. Before, they had 
feared the tempest, and the loss of their lives. Now, they feared 
God. They feared not the creature, but the Creator. They 
knew that what they had feared was the doing of His Almighti- 
ness. They felt how awful a thing it was to be in His hands. 
Such fear is the beginning of conversion, when men turn from 
dwelling on the distresses which surround them, to God, who sent 
them. 

Why hast thou done this? They are words of amazement and 
wonder. Why hast thou not obeyed so great a God, and how 
thoughtest thou to escape the hand of the Creator? ‘ What is 
the mystery of thy flight? Why did one who feared God, and 
had revelations from God, flee, sooner than go to fulfill them? 
Why did the worshiper of the One true God, depart from his 
God?” “A servant flee from his Lord, a son from his Father, 
a man from his God!” The inconsistency of believers is the 
marvel of the young Christian, the repulsion of those without, 
the hardening of the unbeliever. If men really believed in eter- 
nity, how could they be thus immersed in things of time? If 
they believed in hell, how could they so hurry thither? If they 
believed that God died for them, how could they so requite Him? 
Faith without love, knowledge without obedience, conscious de- 
pendence and rebellion, to be favored by God, yet to despise His 
favor, are the strangest marvels of this mysterious world. All 
nature seems to cry out to and against the unfaithful Christian, 
Why hast thou done this? And what a why itis! <A scoffer has 
lately said, truly,* “Avowed scepticism can not do a tenth part 
of the injury to practical faith, that the constant spectacle of the 
huge mass of worldly unreal belief does.” It is nothing strange 
that the world, or unsanctified intellect, should reject the Gospel. 
It is a thing of course, unless it be converted. But, to know, to 
believe, and to disobey! To disobey God, in the name of God! 
To propose to halve the living Gospel, as the woman who had 
killed her child, and to think that the poor quivering remnants 
would be the living Gospel any more! As though the will of 
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God might, like those lower forms of His animal creation, be di- 
vided endlessly, and, keep what fragments we will, it would still 
be the living whole, a vessel of His Spirit! Such unrealities and 
inconsistencies would be a sore trial of faith, had not Jesus, who 
knew what is in man, forewarned us that it should be so. The 
scandals against the Gospel, so contrary to all human opinion, 
are but a testimony the more to the Divine knowledge ef the 
Redeemer. 

11. What shall we do unto thee? They knew him to be a 
prophet; they ask him the mind of his God. The lots had marked 
out Jonah as the cause of the storm; Jonah had himself admit- 
ted it, and that the storm was for his cause, and came from his 
God. “Great was he who fled; greater He who required him. 
They dare not give him up; they can not conceal him. They 
blame the fault; they confess their fear; they ask him the rem- 
edy, who was the author of the sin. If it was faulty to receive 
thee, what can we do that God should not be angered? It is 
thine to direct, ours to obey.” 

The sea wrought and was tempestuous; lit. was going and whirl- 
ing. It was not only increasingly tempestuous, but, like a thing 
alive, and obeying its Master’s will, it was holding on its course, 
its wild waves tossing themselves, and marching on like battalions, 
marshaled, arrayed for the end for which they were sent, pursu- 
ing and demanding the runaway slave of God. “Jt was going, as 
it was bidden; it was going to avenge its Lord; it was going, 
pursuing the fugitive prophet. It was swelling every moment, 
and, as though the sailors were too tardy, was rising in yet 
greater surges, showing that the vengeance of the Creator ad- 
mitted not of delay.” 

12. Take me up and cast me into the sea. Neither might 
Jonah have said this, nor might the sailors have obeyed it, with 
out the command of God. Jonah might will alone to perish, who 
had alone offended; but, without the command of God, the Giver 
of life, neither Jonah nor the sailors might dispose of the life of 
Jonah. But God willed that Jonah should be cast into the sea, 
whither he had gone for refuge, that wherewithal he had sinned, 
by the same, also, he might be punished as a man; and, as a 
Prophet, that he might, in his three days’ burial, prefigure Him 
who, after His resurrection, should convert, not Nineveh, but the 
world, the cry of whose wickedness went up to God. 
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For I know that for my sake. “In that he says, I know, he 
marks that he had a revelation; in that he says, this great storm, 
he marks the need which lay on those who cast him into the sea.”* 

13. The men rowed hard; lit. dug. The word, like our 
“plowed the main,’ describes the great efforts which they made. 
Amid the violence of the storm, they had furled their sails. 
These were worse than useless. The wind was off shore, since 
by rowing alone they hoped to get back to it. They put their 
oars well and firmly in the sea, and turned up the water, as 
men turn up earth by digging. But in vain! God willed it 
not. The sea went on its way as before. In the description 
of the deluge, it is repeated, the waters increased and bare up 
the ark, and it was lifted up above the earth; the waters in- 
creased greatly upon the earth; and the ark went upon the face 
of the waters. The waters raged and swelled, drowned the whole 
world, yet only bore up the ark, as a steed bears its rider. 
Man yas still, the waters obeyed. In this tempest, on the con- 
trary, man strove, but, instead of the peace of the ark, the bur- 
den is, the violence of the tempest; the sea wrought, and was tem- 
pestuous against them. The Prophet had pronounced sentence 
against himself, but they would not lay hands upon him, striving 
hard to get back to land, and escape the risk of bloodshed, willing 
to lose life rather than cause its loss. O, what a change was 
there! The people who had served God, said, “Crucify him! 
crucify him! These are bidden to put to death; the sea rageth; 
the tempest commandeth; and they are careless as to their own 
safety, while anxious about another’s.”+ 

14. Wherefore [and] they cried unto the Lord. They cried no 
more each man to his god, but to the One God, whom Jonah had 
made known to them; and to Him they cried with an earnest, 
submissive cry, repeating the words of beseeching, as men do in 
great earnestness; we beseech Thee, O Lord, let us not, we beseech 
Thee, perish for the life of this man, (i. e., a8 a penalty for taking 
it, as it is said, we will slay him for the life of his brother, and, 
life for life.) ‘They seem to have known what is said, your blood 
of your lives will I require; at the hand of every beast will I require 
it and at the hand of man; at the hand of every man’s brother will 
I require the life of man. Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
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shall his blood be shed; for in the image of God made He man. 
Do not these words of the sailors seem to us to be the confes- 
sion of Pilate, who washed his hands, and said, Z am clean from 
the blood of this man? The Gentiles would not that Christ should 
perish; they protest that his blood is innocent.” 

And lay not upon us innocent blood ; innocent as to them, al- 
though, as to this thing, guilty before God, and yet, as to God 
also, more innocent, they would think, than they. For, strange 
as was this one disobedience, their whole life, they now knew, was 
disobedience to God, his, but one act in a life of obedience. If 
God so punishes one sin of the holy, where shall the vngodly and sin- 
ner appear? ‘Terrible to the awakened conscience are God’s chas- 
tenings on some (as it seems) single offense of those whom He loves. 

For thou, Lord, [who knowest the hearts of all men,]| hast done, 
as it pleased Thee. Wonderful, concise confession of faith in 
these new converts! Psalmists said it, Whatsoever God willeth, 
that doeth He in heaven and in earth, in the sea and in all deep 
places. But these had but just known God, and they resolve the 
whole mystery of man’s agency and God’s Providence into the 
three: simple words, as [Thou] willedst [Thon] didst. ‘That we 
took him aboard, that the storm ariseth, that the winds rage, that 
the billows lift themselves, that the fugitive is betrayed by the lot, 
that he points out what is to be done, it is of Thy Will, O Lord.” 
The tempest itself speaketh, that Zhou, Lord, hast done as Thou 
willedst. Thy Will is fulfilled by our hands.” “Observe the 
counsel of God, that, of his own will, not by violence or by neces- 
sity, should he be cast into the sea. For the casting of Jonah 
into the sea signified the entrance of Christ into the bitterness of 
the Passion, which He took upon Himself of His own will, not of 
necessity. He was offered up, and He willingly submitted Himself. 
And as those who sailed with Jonah were delivered, so the faith- 
ful in the Passion of Christ. Jf ye seek me, let these go their way, 
that the saying might be fulfilled which Jesus spake, Of them which 
Thou gavest me, I have lost none.” 

15. They took up Jonah. “He does not say, ‘laid hold on him,’ 
nor ‘came upon him,’ but lifted him; as it were, bearing him with 
respect and honor, they cast him into the sea, not resisting, but 
yielding himself to their will.” 

The sea ceased (lit. stood] from his raging. Ordinarily the 


waves still swell, when the wind has ceased. The sea, when it 
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had received Jonah, was hushed at once, to show that God alone 
raised and quelled it. It stood still, like a servant, when it had 
accomplished its mission. God, who at all times saith to it, 
Hitherto shalt thou come and no further, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed, now unseen, as afterwards in the Flesh, rebuked 
the winds and the sea, and there was a great calm. “If we con- 
sider the errors of the world before the Passion of Christ, and 
the conflicting blasts of divers doctrines, and the vessel, and the 
whole race of man, i. e., the creature of the Lord, emperiled, 
and, after his Passion, the tranquillity of faith, and the peace 
of the world, and the security of all things, and the conversion 
to God, we shall see how, after Jonah was cast in, the sca stood 
from its raging.” “Jonah, in the sea, a fugitive, shipwrecked, 
dead, saveth the tempest-tost vessel; he saveth the heathen, afore- 
time tossed to and fro by the error of the world into divers opin- 
ions. And Hosea, Amos, Isaiah, Joel, who prophesied at tie 
same time, could not amend the people in Judea; whence it ap- 
peared that the breakers could not be calmed, save by the death 
of [Him typified by] the fugitive.” 

16. And the men feared the Lord with a great fear ; because, 
from the tranquillity of the sea and the ceasing of the tempest, 
they saw that the prophet’s words were true. his great miracle 
completed the conversion of the mariners. God had removed all 
human cause of fear; and yet, in the same words as before, he 
says they feared u great fear; but, he adds, the Lord. It was the 
great fear, with which even the disciples of Jesus feared, when 
they saw the miracles which He did, which made even Peter say, 
Depart from me, for I am a sinful man, O Lord. Events full of 
wonder had thronged upon them; things beyond nature, and con- 
trary to nature; things which betokened His Presence, who had 
all things in His hands. They had scen wind and storm fulfilling 
His word, and, forerunners of the fishermen of Galilee, knowing 
full well from their own experience that this was above nature, 
they felt a great awe of God. So He commanded His people, 
Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, for thy good always. 

And offered a sacrifice. Doubtless, as it was a large decked 
vessel, and bound on a long voyage, they had live creatures on 
board, which they could offer in sacrifice. But this was not 
enough for their thankfulness; they vowed vows. They promised 
that they would do thereafter what they could not do then— 
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“that they would never depart from Him whom they had begun 
to worship.” This was true love; not to be content with aught 
which they could do, but to stretch forward in thought to an 
abiding and enlarged obedience, as God should enable them. And 
so they were doubtless enrolled among the people of God, first- 
fruits from among the heathen, won to God, who overrules all 
things, through the disobedience and repentance of His prophet. 
Perhaps they were the first preachers among the heathen, and 
their account of their own wonderful deliverance prepared the 
way for Jonah’s mission to Nineveh. 

17. Now the Lord had (lit. And the Lord) prepared. Jonah, 
as appears from his thanksgiving, was not swallowed at once, 
but sank to the bottom of the sea, God preserving him in life 
there by miracle, as he did in the fish’s belly. Then, when 
the sea-weed was twined around his head, and he seemed to be 
already buried till the sea should give up her dead, God prepared 
the fish to swallow Jonah. “God could as easily have kept Jonah 
alive in the sea as in the fish’s belly, but, in order to prefigure 
the burial of the Lord, He willed him to be within the fish, 
whose belly was as a grave.’ Jonah does not say what fish it 
was, and our Lord, too, used a name signifying only one of the 
very largest fish. Yet it were no greater miracle to create a fish 
which should swallow Jonah than to preserve him alive when 
swallowed. “The infant is buried, as it were, in the womb of its 
mother; it can not breathe, and yet thus, too, it liveth and is 
preserved, wonderfully nurtured by the will of God.”* He who 
preserves the embryo in its living grave can maintain the life of 
man as easily without the outward air as with it. The same Di- 
vine Will preserves in being the whole creation, or creates it. 
The same Will of God keeps us in life by breathing this outward 
air, which preserved Jonah without it. 

How long will men think of God as if He were man—of the 
Creator as if He were a creature, as though creation were but 
one intricate piece of machinery, which is to go on, ringing its 
regular changes until it shall be worn out, and God were shut up 
as a sort of mainspring within it, who might be allowed to be a 
primal Force to set it in motion, but must not be allowed to 
vary what he has once made. “We must admit of the agency 
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of God,”’ say these men* when they would not in name be atheists, 
“once in the beginning of things, but must allow of His interfer- 
ence as sparingly as may be.” Most wise arrangement of the 
creature, if it were indeed the god of its God! Most considerate 
provision for the non-interference of its Maker, if it could but 
secure that He would not interfere with it forever! Acute phys- 
ical philosophy, which, by its omnipotent word, would undo the 
acts of God! Heartless, senseless, sightless world, which exists 
in God, is upheld by God, whose every breath is an effluence of 
God’s love, and which yet sees Him not, thanks Him not, thinks 
it a greater thing to hold its own frail existence from some 
imagined law, than to be the object of the tender personal care 
of the Infinite God, who is Love! Poor hoodwinked souls, which 
would extinguish for themselves the Light of the world, in order 
that it may not eclipse the rushlight of their own theory! 

And Jonah was in the belly of the fish. The time that Jonah 
was in the fish’s belly was a hidden prophesy. Jonah does not 
explain nor point it. He tells the fact as Scripture is wont. 
Then he singles out one, the turning point, in it. Doubtless, in 
those three days and nights of darkness, Jonah (like him who, 
after his conversion, became 8S. Paul,) meditated much, repented 
much, sorrowed much, for the love of God, that he had ever of- 
fended God, purposed future obedience, adored God with wonder- 
ing awe for His judgment and mercy. It was a narrow home 
in which Jonah, by miracle, was not consumed; by miracle, 
breathed; by miracle, retained his senses in that fetid place. 
Jonah, doubtless, repented, marveled, adored, loved God. But, 
of all, God has singled out this one point: how, out of such a 
place, Jonah thanked God. As He delivered Paul and Silas 
from the prison when they prayed with a loud voice to him, so 
when Jonah, by inspiration of His Spirit, thanked Him, He de- 
livered him. ‘To thank God only in order to obtain fresh gifts 
from Him, would be but a refined, hypocritical form of selfish- 
ness. Such a formal act would not be thanks at all. We thank 
God because we love him; because He is so infinitely good, and 
so good to us, unworthy. Thanklessness shuts the door to His 
personal mercies to us, because it makes them the occasion of 
fresh sins of ours. Thankfulness sets God’s essential goodness 
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free (so to speak) to be good to us. He can do what He delights 
in doing, be good to us, without our making His goodness a 
source of harm to us. Thanking Him, through His grace, we 
become fit vessels for larger graces. “Blessed he who, at every 
gift of grace, returns to Him in whom is all fullness of graces; to 
whom, when we shew ourselves not ungrateful for gifts received, 
we make room in ourselves for grace, and become meet for re- 
ceiving yet more.”* But Jonah’s was that special character of 
thankfulness which thanks God in the midst of calamities from 
which there was no human exit, and God set His seal on this sort 
of thankfulness by annexing this deliverance, which has conse- 
crated Jonah as an image of our Lord, to his wonderful act of 
thanksgiving. 


Cuapter II. 


1. Then [And] Jonah prayed; i. e., when the three days and 
nights were passed, he uttered this devotion. The word prayed 
includes thanksgiving, not petition only. It is said of Hannah 
that she prayed; but her canticle is all one thanksgiving, without 
a single petition. In this thanksgiving Jonah says how his 
prayers had been heard, but prays no more. God had delivered 
him from the sea, and he thanks God, in the fish’s belly, as un- 
disturbed as in a Church or an oratory, secure that God, who 
had done so much, would fulfill the rest. He called God his God, 
who had in so many ways shown Himself his, by His revelations, 
by His inspirations, by His chastisements, and now by His mercy. 
From these words, Jonah prayed unto the Lord, his God, out of 
the fish’s belly, we perceive that, after he felt himself safe in the 
fish’s belly, he despaired not of God’s mercy. 

2. I cried by reason of mine affliction, or, out of affliction which 
came to me. So the Psalmist thanketh God in the same words, 
though in a different order: To the Lord in trouble to me I called, 
and He heard me. Ue called, and God heard and answered. “He 
does not say, J call, but I called; he does not pray for the future, 
but gives thanks for the past.” + Strange cause of thankfulness 
this would seem to most faith, to be alive in such a grave; to 
abide there hour after hour, and day after day, in one unchang- 
ing darkness, carried to and fro helplessly, with no known escape 
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from his fetid prison, except to death! Yet spiritual light shone 
on that depth of darkness. The voracious creature, which never 
opened his mouth save to destroy life, had swallowed him, to save 
it. ‘“ What looked like death, became safe-keeping,” * and so the 
Prophet who had fled to avoid doing the will of God and to do his 
own, now willed to be borne about, he knew not whither, at the 
will, as it seemed, of the huge animal in which he lay, but, in 
truth, whither God directed it, and he gave thanks. God had 
heard him. The first token of God’s mercy was the earnest of 
the whole. God was dealing with him, was looking on him. It 
was enough. 

Out of the belly of hell cried I. The deep waters were as a 
grave, and he was counted among the dead. Death secmed so 
certain that it was all one as if he were in the womb of hell, not 
to be reborn to life until the last day. So David said, The bands 
of death compassed me round about; and, Thou hast drawn my life 
out of hell. The waters choked his speech; but he cried with a 
loud cry to God, who knew the heart. J cried; Thou heardest. 
The words vary only by a kindred letter, Shivva’ti, Shama’ ta. 
The real heart’s ery to God according to the mind of God and 
His hearing are one, whether for man’s good, He seem at the time 
to hear, or no. 

*‘Not of the voice but of the heart is God the hearer, as He is 
the seer. Do the ears of God wait for sound? How, then, could 
the prayer of Jonah, from the inmost belly of the whale, through the 
bowels of so great a creature, out of the very bottomless depths, 
through so great a mass of waters, make its way to heaven?” + 
“Loud crying to God is not with the voice, but with the heart. 
Many, silent with their lips, have cried aloud with their heart; 
many, noisy with their lips, could, with heart turned away, obtain 
nothing. If, then, thou criest, ery within, where God heareth.” t 
“Jonah cried aloud to God out of the fish’s belly, out of the deep 
of the sea, out of the depths of disobedience; and his prayer 
reached to God, who rescued him from the waves, brought him 
forth out of the vast creature, absolved him from the guilt. Let 
the sinner, too, cry aloud, whom, departing from God, the storm 
of desires overwhelmed, the malignant Enemy devoured, the waves 
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of this present world sucked under! Let him own that he is in 
the depth, that so his prayer may reach to God.” * 

3. For thou hadst [didst| cast me into the deep. Jonah continues 
to describe the extremity of peril, from which God had already 
delivered him. Sweet is the memory of perils past. For they 
speak of God’s fatherly care. Sweet is it to the prophet to tell 
God of His mercies, but this is sweet only to the holy; for God’s 
mercy convicts the careless of ingratitude. Jonah then tells God, 
how He had cast him vehemently forth into the eddying depth, 
where, when Pharaoh’s army sank like a stone, they never rose, 
and that, in the heart or center of the seas, whence no strong 
swimmer could escape to shore. The floods or flood, [lit. river,] 
the sea with its currents surrounded him, encompassing him on all 
sides; and, above, tossed the multitudinous waves, passing over 
him, like an army trampling one prostrate under foot. Jonah re- 
membered well the temple-psalms, and, using their words, united 
himself with those other worshipers who sang them, and taught us 
how to speak them to God. The sons of Korah had poured out 
to God in these self-same words the sorrows which oppressed 
them. The rolling billows and the breakers, which, as they burst 
upon the rocks, shiver the vessel and crush man, are, he says to 
God, Thine, fulfilling Thy will on me. 

4. I am cast out of Thy sight, lit. from before Thine eyes. Jonah 
had willfully withdrawn from standing in God’s presence. Now 
God had taken him at his word, and, as it seemed, cast him out 
of it. David had said in his haste, J am cut off. Jonah substi- 
tutes the stronger word, J am cast forth, driven forth, expelled, 
like the mire and dirt which the waves drive along, or like the 
waves themselves in their restless motion, or the heathen (the 
word is the same) whom God had driven out before Israel, or as 
Adam in Paradise. 

Yet (Only) I will look again. He was, as it were, a castaway, 
cast out of God’s sight, unheeded by Him, his prayers unheardst; 
the storm unabated, until he was cast forth. He could no longer 
look with the bodily eye even toward the land where God shewed 
the marvels of His mercy, and the Temple where God was wor- 
shiped continually. Yet what he could not do in the body, he 
would do in his soul. This was his only resource. “If I be cast 
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away, this one thing will I do, I will still look to God.” Magnifi- 
cent faith! Humanly speaking, all hope was gone, for when that 
huge vessel could scarcely live in the sea, how should a man? 
When God had given it no rest, while it contained Jonah, how 
should He will that Jonah should escape? Nay, God had hidden 
His Face from him; yet he did this one, this only thing: only this, 
“once more still Z will add to look to God.” Thitherward would 
he look, so long as his mind yet remained in him. If his soul 
parted from him, it should go forth from him in that gaze. God 
gave him no hope, save that He preserved him alive. For he 
seemed to himself forsaken of God. Wonderful pattern of faith 
which gains strength even from God’s seeming desertion! “I am 
cast vehemently forth from before Thine eyes; yet this one thing 
will I do; mine eyes shall be unto Thee, O Lord.” The Israelites, 
as we see from Solomon’s dedication prayer, pray toward the tem- 
ple, where God had set His name and shewn His glory, where 
were the sacrifices which foreshadowed the Great Atonement. 
Thitherward they looked in prayer, as Christians, of old, prayed 
toward the East, the seat of our ancient Paradise, where our Lord 
shall appear unto them that look for Him, a second time unto salva- 
tion. ‘Toward that temple then he would yet look with fixed eye 
for help, where God, who fills heaven and earth, shewed Himself 
to sinners reconciled. 

5. The waters compassed me about even to the soul. Words 
which to others were figures of distress, the waters have come even 
to the soul, were to Jonah realities. Sunk in the deep scas, the 
water strove to penetrate at every opening. To draw breath, 
which sustains life, to him would have been death. There was 
but a breath between him and death. The deep encompassed me, 
encircling, meeting him whithersoever he turned, holding him 
imprisoned on every side, so that there was no escape, and, if 
there otherwise had been, he was bound motionless, the weed was 
wrapped around my head, like a grave-band. The weed was the 
well-known sea-weed, which, even near the surface of the sea 
where man can struggle, twines round him, a peril even to the 
strong swimmer, entangling him often the more, the more he 
struggles to extricate himself from it. But to one below, pow- 
erless to struggle, it was as his winding-sheet. 

6. I went down to the bottoms (lit. the cuttings off) of the mount- 
ains. The “roots” as the Chaldee and we call them, the hidden 
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rocks, which the mountains push out, as it were, into the sea, and 
in which they end. Such hidden rocks extend along the whole 
length of that coast. These were his dungeon-walls; the earth, 
her bars, those long submarine reefs of rock, his prison-bars, were 
around him forever: the sea-weeds were his chains: and, even 
thus, when things were at their uttermost, “Thou hast brought up 
my life from corruption,” to which his body would have fallen a 
prey, had not God sent the fish to deliver him. The deliverance 
for which he thanks God is altogether past: Thou broughtest me up. 
He calls the Lord, my God, because being the God of all, He was 
especially his God, for whom He had done things of such marvel- 
ous love. God loves each soul which He has made with the same 
infinite love with which he loves all. Whence 8. Paul says of 
Jesus, Who loved me and gave Himself for me. He loves each, 
with the same undivided love, as if He had created none besides; 
and He allows each to say, my God, as if the Infinite God be- 
longed wholly to each. So would He teach us the oneness of 
union between the soul which God loves, and which admits His 
love, and Himself. 

7. When my soul fainted ; lit. was covered, within me, was diz- 
zied, overwhelmed. ‘The word is used cf actual faintness from 
heat, thirst, exhaustion, when a film comes over the eyes, and 
the brain is, as it were, mantled over. The soul of the pious 
never is so full of God, as when all things else fade from him. 
Jonah could not but have remembered God in the tempest; when 
the lots were cast; when he adjudged himself to be cast forth. 
But when it came to the utmost, then, he says, J remembered the 
Lord, as though, in the intense thought of God then, all his former 
thought of God had been forgetfulness. So it is in every strong 
act of faith, of love, of prayer; its former state seems unworthy 
of the name of faith, love, prayer. It believes, loves, prays, as 
though all before had been forgetfulness. 

And my prayer came in unto Thee. No sooner had he so 
prayed, than God heard. Jonah had thought himself cast out of 
His sight; but his prayer entered in thither. His holy temple is, 
doubtless, His actual Temple, whitherward he prayed. God, who 
is wholly every-where, but the whole of Him nowhere, was as 
much in the temple as in heaven, and had manifested Himself to 
Israel in their degree in the temple, as to the blessed saints and 
angels in heaven. 
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8. They that observe lying vanities; t. e., (by the force of the 
Hebrew form,) that diligently watch, pay deference to, court, sue, 
vanities of vanities, vain things, which prove themselves vain at 
last, failing the hopes which trust in them. Such were actual 
idols, in which men openly professed that they trusted. Such 
are all things in which men trust, out of God. One is not more 
vain than another. All have this common principle of vanity, 
that men look, out of God, to that which has its only existence 
or permanence from God. It is, then, one general maxim, in- 
cluding all men’s idols—idols of the flesh, idols of intellect, idols 
of ambition, idols of pride, idols of self and self-will. Men 0b- 
serve them, as gods, watch them, hang upon them, never lose sight 
of them, guard them as though they could keep them. But what 
are they? Lying vanities, breath and wind, which none can 
grasp, or detain, vanishing like air into air. And what do they 
who so observe them? All alike forsake their own mercy; 1. e., 
God, “whose property is always to have mercy,” and who would 
be Mercy to them, if they would. So David calls God my Mercy. 
Abraham’s servant and Naomi praise God, that He hath not for- 
saken His mercy. Jonah does not, in this, exclude himself. His 
own idol had been his false love for his country, that he would 
not have his people go into captivity, when God would; would not 
have Nineveh preserved, the enemy of his country; and, by leav- 
ing his office, he left his God, forsook his own Mercy. See how 
God speaks of Himself, as wholly belonging to them, who are 
His. He calls Himself their own Mercy. He saith not they who 
do vanities (for vanity of vanities, and all things are vanity,) lest 
He should seem to condemn all, and deny mercy to the whole 
human race; but, they who observe, guard vanities, or lies, they into 
the affections of whose hearts those vanities have entered; who 
not only do vanities, but who guard them, as loving them, deeming 
that they have found a treasure. These forsake their own Mercy. 
Although mercy be offended, (and under Mercy we may under- 
stand God Himself, for God is gracious and full of compassion, 
slow to anger and of great mercy,) yet He doth not forsake, doth 
not abhor, those who guard vanities, but awaiteth that they should 
return: these contrariwise, of their own will, forsake Mercy stand- 
ing and offering Itself.’’* 
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9. But [and] with the voice of thanksgiving will I (would I 
fain] sacrifice unto Thee; what I have owed, I would pay. He 
does not say, J will; for it did not depend upon him. Without a 
further miracle of God, he could do nothing. But, he says that 
he would never more forsake God. The law appointed sacrifices 
of thanksgiving ; these he would offer, not in act only, but with 
words of praise. He would pay what he had vowed, and chiefly 
himself, his life which God had given back to him, the obedience 
of his remaining life, in all things. For he that keepeth the law 
bringeth offerings enough; he that taketh heed to the command- 
ments offereth a peace-offering.* Jonah neglects neither the out- 
ward nor the inward part, neither the body nor the soul of the 
commandment. 

Salvation is of [lit. to] the Lord. It is wholly His; all belongs 
to Him, so that none can share in bestowing it; none can have 
any hope, save from Him. He uses an intensive form, as though 
he would say, strong mighty salvation. God seems often to wait 
for the full resignation of the soul, all its powers and will to Him. 
Then He can show mercy healthfully, when the soul is wholly 
surrendered to Him. So, on this full confession, Jonah is re- 
stored. The Prophet’s prayer ends almost in promising the same 
as the mariners. They made vows; Jonah says, I will pay that I 
have vowed. Devoted service in the creature is one and the 
same, although diverse in degree; and so, that Israel might not 
despise the heathen, he tacitly likens the act of the new heathen 
converts and that of the Prophet. 

11. And the Lord spake unto the fish. “Wind and storm fulfil 
His word.” ‘The irrational creatures have wills. God had com- 
manded the Prophet, and he disobeyed. God, in some way, com- 
manded the fish. He laid His will upon it, and the fish forthwith 
obeyed; a pattern to the Prophet when he released him. God’s 
Will that any thing should be completed, is law and fulfillment, 
and hath the power of law. Not that Almighty God commanded 
the fish, as He doth us or the Holy Angels, uttering in its mind 
what is to be done, as inserting into the heart the knowledge of 
what He chooseth. But if He be said to command irrational 
animals or elements, or any part of the creation, this signifieth 
the law and command of His Will. For all things yield to His 
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Will, and the mode of their obedience is to us altogether ineffa- 
ble, but known to Him.* “Jonah,” says 8. Chrysostom, “ fled 
the land, and fled not the displeasure of God. He fled the land, 
and brought a tempest on the sea; and not only himself gained 
no good from flight, but brought into extreme peril those also 
who took him on board. When he sailed, seated in the vessel 
with sailors and pilot, and all the tackling, he was in the extremest 
peril; when, sunk in the sea, the sin punished and laid aside, he 
entered that vast vessel, the fish’s belly, he enjoyed great fear- 
lessness ; that thou mayest learn that, as no ship availeth to one 
living in sin, so when freed from sin, neither sea destroyeth, nor 
beasts consume. ‘The waves received him, and choked him not; 
the vast fish received him, and destroyed him not; but both the 
huge animal and the element gave back their deposit safe to God; 
and by all things the Prophet learned to be mild and tender, not 
to be more cruel than the untaught mariners, or wild waves or 
animals. For the sailors did not give him up at first, but after 
manifold constraint; and the sea and the wild animal guarded 
him with much benevolence, God disposing all these things. He 
returned, then; preached, threatened, persuaded, saved, awed, 
amended, stablished, through that one first preaching. For he 
needed not many days, nor continuous exhortation; but, by 
speaking those words, he brought all to repentance. Wherefore 
God did not lead him straight from the vessel to the city; but 
the sailors gave him over to the sea, the sea to the vast fish, the 
fish to God, God to the Ninevites, and, through this long circuit, 
brought back the fugitive, that He might instruct all that it is 
impossible to escape the hands of God. For, come where a man 
may, dragging sin after him, he will undergo countless troubles. 
Though man be not there, nature itself on all sides will oppose 
him with great vehemence.” 

“Since the elect, too, at times strive to be sharp-witted, it is 
well to bring forward another wise man, and show how the craft 
of mortal man is comprehended in the Inward Counsels. For 
Jonah wished to exercise a prudent sharpness of wit, when, be- 
ing sent to preach repentance to the Ninevites, in that he feared 
that, if the Gentiles were chosen, Judea would be forsaken, he 
refused to discharge the office of preaching. He sought a ship, 
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chose to flee to Tarshish; but forthwith a tempest arises, the lot 
is cast to know for whose fault the sea was troubled. Jonah is 
taken in his fault, plunged in the deep, swallowed by the fish, 
and carried by the vast beast thither whither he set at naught 
the command to go. See how the tempest found God’s runaway, 
the lot binds him, the sea receives him, the beast encloses him, 
and, because he sets himself against obeying his Maker, he is 
carried a culprit by his prison-house to the place whither he had 
been sent. When God commanded, man would not minister the 
prophesy; when God enjoined, the beast cast forth the Prophet. 
The Lord then taketh the wise in their own craftiness, when He 
bringeth back to the service of His own Will that whereby 
man’s will contradicts Him.”* “Jonah, fleeing from the perils of 
preaching and salvation of souls, fell into the peril of his own 
life. When in the ship, he took on himself the peril of all; he 
saved both himself and the ship. He fled as a man; he exposed 
himself to peril as a prophet.”+ ‘Let them think so, who 
are sent by God, or by a superior, to preach to heretics or to 
heathen. When God calleth to an office or condition whose ob- 
ject it is to live for the salvation of others, He gives grace and 
means necessary or expedient to this end. For so the sweet and 
careful ordering of His Providence requireth. Greater peril 
awaiteth us from God, our Judge, if we flee his calling as did 
Jonah, if we use not the talents intrusted to us to do His Will 
and to His glory. We know the parable of the servant who 
buried the talent, and was condemned by the Lord.’’} 

And it vomited out Jonah. Unwillingly, but constrained, it 
cast him forth, as a burden to it. “From the lowest depths of 
death, life came forth victorious.”§ “He is swallowed by the 
fish, but is not consumed; and then calls upon God, and (mar- 
vel!) on the third day is given back with Christ.”|| “What it 
prefigured, that that vast animal on the third day gave back 
alive the Prophet which it had swallowed, no need to ask of us, 
since Christ explained it. As, then, Jonah passed from the ship 
into the fish’s belly, so Christ from the wood into the tomb or the 
depth of death. And as he for those emperiled in the tempest, 
so Christ for those tempest-tost in this world. And as Jonah 
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was first enjoined to preach to the Ninevites, but the preaching 
of Jonah did not reach them before the fish cast him forth, so 
prophesy was sent beforehand to the Gentiles, but did not reach 
them until after the resurrection of Christ.”* ‘Jonah prophesied 
of Christ; not so much in words as by a suffering of his own, yet 
more openly than if he had proclaimed by speech His Death 
and Resurrection. For why was he received into the fish’s belly 
and given back the third day, except to signify that Christ would 
on the third day return from the deep of hell ?”+ 

S. Irenzeus looks on the history of Jonah as the imaging man’s 
own history. 

“As He allowed Jonah to be swallowed by the whale, not that 
he should perish altogether, but that, being vomited forth, he 
might the more be subdued to God, and the more glorify God, 
who had given him such unlooked-for deliverance, and bring 
those Ninevites to solid repentance, converting them to the Lord, 
who would free them from death, terrified by that sign which be- 
fell Jonah (as Scripture says of them, they turned every man from 
his evil way, etc.,) . . . so, from the beginning, God allowed man 
to be swallowed up by that vast Cetos who was the author of the 
transgression ; not that he should altogether perish, but preparing 
a way of salvation which, as foresignified by the word in Jonah, 
was formed for those who had the like faith as to the Lord as 
Jonah, and with him confessed I fear the Lord, ete., that so man, 
receiving from God unlooked for salvation, might rise from the 
dead and glorify God, etc. . . . . This was the long-suffering of 
God, that man might pass through all, and acknowledge his 
ways; then coming to the resurrection, and knowing by trial 
from what he had been delivered, might be forever thankful to 
God; and, having received from Him the gift of incorruption, 
might love him more (for he to whom much is forgiven, loveth 
much,) and know himself, that he is mortal and weak; and un- 
derstand the Lord, that He is in such wise Mighty and Immor- 
tal, that to the mortal He can give immortality, and to the things 
of time eternity.” 
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Cuapter III. 


1. And the word of the Lord came a second time to Jonah. 
“Jonah, delivered from the whale, doubtless went up to Jerusa- 
lem to pay his vows and thank God there. Perhaps he hoped that 
God would be content with this, his punishment and repentance, 
and that he would not again send him to Nineveh.”*  Any- 
how, he was in some settled home, perhaps again at Gathhepher ; 
for God bids him, Arise, go. “But one who is on his way is 
not bidden to arise and go.” God may have allowed an interval 
to elapse, in order that the tidings of so great a miracle might 
spread far and wide. But Jonah does not supply any of these 
incidents. He does not speak of himself, but of his mission only, 
as God taught him. 

2. Arise, goto Nineveh, that great city, and preach [or cry] 
unto it. God says to Jonah the self-same words which He had 
said before, only, perhaps, He gives him an intimation of His 
purpose of mercy, in that He says no more cry against her, but 
ery unto her. He might cry against one doomed to destruction ; 
to ery unto her, seems to imply that she had some interest in, 
and so some hope from, this cry. The preaching that I bid thee. 
This is the only notice which Jonah relates that God took of his 
disobedience, in that He charged him to obey exactly what He 
commanded. “He does not say to him, Why didst thou not what 
I commanded?” + He had rebuked him in deed; He amended him, 
and upbraided him not. “The rebuke of that shipwreck, and 
the swallowing by the fish, sufficed, so that he who had not felt 
the Lord commanding might understand him, delivering.”’+ Jo- 
nah might have seemed unworthy to be again inspired by God. 
But whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth; whom He chasteneth 
He loveth. “The hard discipline, the severity and length of the 
scourge, were the earnests of a great trust and a high destina- 
tion. He knew him to be changed into another man, and, by one 
of his most special favors, gives him that same trust which he 
had before deserted. ‘As Christ, when risen, commended His 
sheep to Peter, wiser now and more fervent, so to Jonah risen 
He commends the conversion of Nineveh. For so did Christ 
risen bring about the conversion of the heathen by sending His 
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Apostles each unto large provinces, as Jonah was sent alone to a 
large city.” “He bids him declare not only the sentence of God, 
but, in the self-same words, not to consider his own estimation or 
the ears of his hearers, nor to mingle soothing with severe words, 
and convey the message ingeniously, but, with all freedom and 
severity, to declare openly what was commanded him. This 
plainness, though, may be, less acceptable to people or princes, is 
ofttimes more useful, alvays more approved of God. Nothing 
should be more sacred to the preacher of God’s Word than truth 
and simplicity, and inviolable sanctity in delivering it. Now, 
alas! all this is changed into vain show at the will of the multi- 
tude and the breath of popular favor.”* 

3. And Jonah arose and went unto Nineveh, as ready to obey 
as before to disobey. Before, when God said those same words, 
he arose and fled; now, he arose and went. ‘True conversion 
shows the same energy in serving God as the unconverted 
had before shown in serving self or error. Saul’s spirit of fire, 
which persecuted Christ, gleamed in 8. Paul like lightning 
through the world, to win souls to Him. 

Nineveh was an exceeding great city; lit. great to God; 2 e., 
what would not only appear great to man, who admires things 
of no account, but what, being really great, is so in the judg- 
ment of God, who can not be deceived. God did account it 
great, who says to Jonah, Should not I spare Nineveh, that great 
city, which hath more than six score thousand that can not discern 
between their right hand and their left? It is a different idiom 
from that when Scripture speaks of the mountains of God, the 
cedars of God. For of these it speaks as having their firmness 
or their beauty from God, as their Author. 

Of three days’ journey; %. e., sixty miles in circumference. It 
was a great city. Jonah speaks of its greatness, under a name 
which he would only have used of real greatness. Varied ac- 
counts agree in ascribing this size to Nineveh. An Eastern city 
inclosing often, as did Babylon, ground under tillage, the only mar- 
vel is that such a space was inclosed by walls. Yet this, too, is no 
marvel, when we know from inscriptions what masses of human 
strength the great empires of old had at their command, or of 
the more than three-score pyramids of Egypt. In population it 
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was far inferior to our metropolis, of which, as of the suburbs of 
Rome of old, “one would hesitate to say where the city ended, 
where it began. The suburban parts are so joined unto the city 
itself, and give the spectator the idea of boundless length.” An 
Eastern would the more naturally think of the circumference of 
the city, because of the broad places, similar to the boulevards 
of Paris, which encircled it, so. that men could walk around it, 
within it.” “The buildings,” it is related of Babylon,* “are not 
brought close to the walis, but are at about the distance of an 
acre from it. And not even the whole city did they occupy with 
houses; eighty furlongs are inhabited, and not even all these 
continuously, I suppose because it seemed safer to live scattered 
in several places. The rest they sow and till, that, if any for- 
eign force threaten them, the besieged may be supplied with food 
from the soil of the city itself.’ Not Babylon alone was spoken 
of, of old, as “having the circumference of a nation rather than 
of a city.”* 

4, And Jonah began to enter the city a day’s journey. Perhaps 
the day’s journey enabled him to traverse the city from end to 
end, with his one brief, deep cry of woe: Yet forty days, and 
Nineveh overthrown. He prophesied an utter overthrow, a turn- 
ing it upside down. He does not speak of it as to happen at a 
time beyond those days. The close of the forty days and the 
destruction were to be one. Ie does not say strictly, Yet forty 
days and Nineveh shall be overthrown, but Yet forty days and Nin- 
eveh overthrown. The last of those forty days was, ere its sun 
was set, to see Nineveh as a thing overthrown. Jonah knew from 
the first God’s purpose of mercy to Nineveh; he had a further 
hint of it in the altered commission which he had received. It is 
perhaps hinted in the word Yet. “If God had meant uncondi- 
tionally to overthrow them, He would have vverthrown them 
without notice. Yet always denotes some long-suffering of God.” 
But, taught by that severe discipline, he discharges his office 
strictly. He cries what God had bidden him to ery, without re- 
serve or exception. The sentence, as are all God’s threatenings 
until the last, was conditional. But God does not say this. That 
sentence was now within forty days of its completion; yet even 
thus it was remitted. Wonderful encouragement, when one Lent 
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sufficed to save some six hundred thousand souls from perishing ! 
Yet the first visitation of the cholera was checked in its progress 
in England upon one day’s national fast and humiliation; and we 
have seen how general prayer has oftentimes at once opened or 
closed the heavens as we needed. “A few years ago,” relates S. 
Augustine, “when Arcadius was Emperor at Constantinople, 
(what I say some have heard, some of our people were present 
there,) did not God, willing to terrify the city, and, by terrifying, 
to amend, convert, cleanse, change it, reveal to a faithful servant 
of his (a soldier, it is said,) that the city should perish by fire from 
heaven, and warned him to tell the Bishop! It was told. The 
Bishop despised it not, but addressed the people. The city 
turned to the mourning of penitence, as that Nineveh of old. 
Yet, lest men should think that he who said this deceived, or was 
deceived, the day which God had threatened came. When all 
were intently expecting the issue, with great fears, at the begin- 
ning of night, as the world was being darkened, a fiery cloud 
was seen from the East, small at first, then, as it approached the 
city, gradually enlarging, until it hung terribly over the whole 
city. All fled to the church; the place did not hold the people. 
But after that great tribulation, when God had accredited His 
word, the cloud began to diminish, and at last disappeared. The 
people, freed from fear for awhile, again heard that they must 
migrate, because the whole city should be destroyed on the next 
Sabbath. The whole people left the city with the Emperor; no 
one remained in his house. That multitude, having gone some 
sailes, when gathered in one spot to pour forth prayer to God, 
suddenly saw a great smoke, and sent forth a loud ery to God.” 
The city was saved. “What shall we say?” adds 8. Augustine. 
“Was this the anger of God, or rather His mercy? Who doubts 
that the most merciful Father willed by terrifying to convert, 
not to punish by destroying? As the hand is lifted up to strike, 
and is recalled in pity, when he who was to be struck is terri- 
fied, so was it done to that city.” Will any of God’s warnings 
now move our great Babylon to repentance, that it be not ruined? 

5. And the people of Nineveh believed God; strictly, believed in 
God. 'To believe in God expresses more heart-belief, than to be- 
lieve God in itself need convey. To believe God is to believe what 
God says, to be true ; to believe in or on God expresses not belief 
only, but that belief resting in God, trusting itself and all its con- 
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cerns with Him. It combines hope and trust with faith, and love 
too, since, without love, there can not be trust. They believed, 
then, the preaching of Jonah, and that He, in whose name Jonah 
spake, had all power in heaven and earth. But they believed, 
further, in His unknown mercies; they cast themselves upon the 
goodness of the hitherto unknown God. Yet they believed in 
Him, as the supreme God, the object of awe, the God (Elohim, 
Haelohim,) although they knew him not, as he is, the Self-Ex- 
istent.* Jonah does not say how they were thus persuaded. 
God the Holy Ghost relates the wonders of God’s omnipotence, 
as common every-day things. They are no marvels to Him who 
wrought them. He commanded and they were done. He spake 
with power to the hearts which He had made, and they were 
turned to Him. Any human means are secondary, utterly pow- 
erless, except in His hands who alone doth all things through 
whomsoever He doth them. Our Lord tells us that Jonah him- 
self was a sign unto the Ninevites. Whether then the mariners 
spread the history, or howsoever the Ninevites knew the personal 
history of Jonah, he, in his own person and in what befell him, 
was a sign to them. They believed that God, who avenged his 
disobedience, would avenge theirs. They believed, perhaps, that 
God must have some great mercy in store for them, who not only 
sent his Prophet so far from his own land to them who had never 
owned, never worshiped Him, but had done such mighty wonders 
to subdue his prophet’s resistance and to make him go to them. 

And proclaimed a fast and put on sackeloth. It was not then 
a repentance in word only, but in deed. A fast was, at that time, 
entire abstinence from all food till evening; the haircloth was a 
harsh garment, irritating and afflicting to the body. They who 
did so, were (as we may still see from the Assyrian sculptures) 
men of pampered and luxurious habits, uniting sensuality and 
fierceness. Yet this they did at once, and, as it seems, for the 
forty days. They proclaimed a fast. They did not wait for the 
supreme authority. Time was urgent, and they would lose none 
of it. In this imminent peril of God’s displeasure, they acted as 
men would in a conflagration. Men do not wait for orders to put 
out a fire, if they can, or to prevent it from spreading. Whoever 
they were who proclaimed it, whether those in inferior authority, 
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each in his neighborhood, or whether it spread from man to man, 
as tidings spread, it was done at once. It seems to have been 
done by acclamation, as it were, one common cry out of the one 
common terror. For it is said of them, as one succession of acts, 
the men of Nineveh believed in God, and proclaimed a fast, and put 
on sackcloth from their great to their litle, every age, sex, condi- 
tion. ‘Worthy of admiration is that exceeding celerity and dili- 
gence in taking counsel, which, although in the same city with the 
king, perceived that they must provide for the common and im- 
minent calamity, not waiting to ascertain laboriously the king’s 
pleasure.” In a city, sixty miles in circumference, some time 
must needs be lost, before the king could be approached; and we 
know, in some measure, the forms required in approaching Eastern 
monarchs of old. 

6. For word came, rather, And the matter came; 7. e., the “ whole 
account,” aswe say. The word, word, throughout the Holy Scrip- 
ture, as in so many languages, stands for that which is reported 
of. Zhe whole account, viz., how this stranger, in strange, austere 
attire, had come, what had happened to him before he came, how 
he preached, how the people had believed him, what they had 
done, as had just been related, came to the king. The form of 
words implies that what Jonah relates in this verse took place 
after what had been mentioned before. People are slow to carry 
to sovereigns matters of distress, which they can not help. This 
was no matter of peril from man, in which the counsel or energy 
of the king could be of use. Any how it came to him last. But 
when it came to him, he disdained not to follow the example of 
those below him. He was not jealous of his prerogative, or that 
his advice had not been had; but, in the common peril, acted as 
his subjects had, and humbled himself as they did. Yet this king 
was the king of Nineveh—the king, whose name was dreaded far 
and wide, whose will none who disputed, prospered. He who was 
accounted and was the greatest of the kings of the earth, was not 
held back by any thought of his own splendor, greatness, or dig- 
nity, from fleeing as a suppliant to the mercy of God, and inciting 
others by his example to the same earnestness. ‘The kings of As- 
syria were religious, according to their light. They ascribed all 
their victories to their god, Asshur. When the king came to hear of 
One who had a might, such as he had not seen, he believed in Him. 

And he arose from his throne. He lost no time; he heard, 
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and he arose. It denotes great earnestness, haste, diligence. 
And he laid his robe from him. This was the large costly upper 
garment, so called from its amplitude. It is the name of the 
goodly Babylonian garment which Achan coveted. As worn by 
kings, it was the most magnificent part of their dress, and a spe- 
cial part of their state. Kings were buried as they lived, in 
splendid apparel; and rich adornments were buried with them. 
The king of Nineveh dreads no charge of precipitancy nor man’s 
judgment. “He exchanges purple, gold, gems, for the simple, 
rough, and sordid sackcloth, and his throne for the most abject 
ashes, the humblest thing he could do, fulfilling a deeper degree 
of humility than is related of the people.” Strange credulity, 
had Jonah’s message not been true: strange madness of unbelief, 
which does not repent when a greater than Jonas cries, Repent 
ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Strange garb for a 
king, in the eyes of a luxurious age; acceptable in His who said, 
If the mighty works which have been done in you had been done in 
Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ago in sackeloth 
and ashes. “Many wish to repent, yet so as not to part with 
their luxuries or the vanity of their dress, like the Greek who 
said ‘he would like to be a philosopher, yet in a few things not 
altogether.’ T'o whom we may answer, ‘ Delicate food and costly 
dress agree not with penitence; and that is no great grief which 
never comes to light.’” It was a marvelous thing that purple 
was outvied by sackcloth. Sackcloth availed what the purple 
robe availed not. What the diadem accomplished not, the ashes 
accomplished. Seest thou, I said not groundlessly that we should 
fear, not fasting, but drunkenness and satiety? For drunken- 
ness and satiety shook the city through and through, and were 
about to overthrow it; when it was reeling and about to fall, fast- 
ing established it. ‘The king had conquered enemies by valor ; 
he conquered God by humility. Wise king, who, for the saving 
of his people, owns himself a sinner rather than a king. He for- 
gets that he is a king, fearing God, the King of all; he remem- 
bereth not his own power, coming to own the power of the God- 
head. Marvelous! While he remembereth not that he is a king 
of men, he beginneth to be a king of righteousness. The prince, 
becoming religious, lost not his empire, but changed it. Before, 
he held the princedom of military discipline; now, he obtained 
the princedom in heavenly disciplines.” (S. Maximus.) 
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7. And he caused tt to be proclaimed and published through 
Nineveh ; lit. And he cried and said, etc. The cry or proclama- 
tion of the king corresponded with the cry of Jonah. Where the 
prophet’s cry, calling to repentance, had reached, the proclama- 
tion of the king followed, obeying. By the decree of the king 
and his nobles. This is a hint of the political state of Nineveh, 
beyond what we have elsewhere. It was not then an absolute 
monarchy. At least, the king strengthened his command by that 
of his nobles, as Darius the Mede sealed the den of lions into 
which Daniel was cast, with the signet of his lords as well as his 
own, that the purpose might not be changed concerning him. 

Let neither man nor beast, etc. “Are brutes, too, then, to fast, 
horses and mules to be clothed in sackcloth? Yes, he says. For 
as, when a rich man dies, his relatives clothe not only the men 
and maid-servants, but the horses, too, with sackcloth, and, giv- 
ing them to the grooms, bid that they should follow to the tomb, 
in token of the greatness of the calamity, and inviting all to 
sympathy ; so, also, when that city was about to perish, they clad 
the brute natures in sackcloth, and put them under the yoke of 
fasting. The irrational animals can not,.through words, learn 
the anger of God; let them learn, through hunger, that the in- 
fliction is from God; for, if he says the city should be over- 
thrown, it would be one grave of us, the inhabitants, and of them 
also.”* It was no arbitrary, nor wanton, nor careless act of the 
king of Nineveh to make the dumb animals share in the common 
fast. It proceeded, probably, from an indistinct consciousness 
that God cared for them also, and that they were not guilty. So 
the Psalmist looked on God’s care of His creatures as a fresh 
ground for man’s trust in Him: O Lord, Thou preservest man and 
beast; how excellent is Thy loving kindness, O Lord; therefore the 
children of men put their trust under the shadow of Thy wings. 
As our Lord teaches that God’s care of the sparrows is a pledge 
to man of God’s minute unceasing care for him, so the Ninevites 
felt truly that the cry of the poor brutes would be heard by God. 
And God confirmed their judgment, when He told Jonah of the 
much cattle, as a ground for having pity on Nineveh. The moan- 
ings and lowings of the animals, their voices of distress, pierce 
man’s heart, too, and must have added to his sense of the com- 
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mon misery. Ignorance or pride of human nature alone could 
think that man’s sorrow is not aided by these objects of sense. 
Nature was truer in the king of Nineveh. 

8. Let man and beast be covered with sackcloth. The gorgeous 

caparisons of horses, mules, and camels was part of Eastern mag- 
nificence. Who knows not how man’s pride is fed by the sleek- 
ness of his stud, their “ well-appointed” trappings? Man, in his 
luxury and pride, would have every thing reflect his glory, and 
minister to pomp. Self-humiliation would have every thing reflect 
its lowliness. Sorrow would have every thing answer to its sorrow. 
Men think it strange that the horses at Nineveh were covered 
with sackcloth, and forget how, at the. funerals of the rich, black 
horses are chosen, and are clothed with black velvet. 
. And ery unto God mightily, “with might which conquereth 
judgment.” <A faint prayer does not.express a strong desire, nor 
obtain what it does not strongly ask for, as having only half a 
heart. 

And let them turn, every man, from his evil way. “See what 
removed that inevitable wrath. Did fasting and sackcloth alone? 
No; but the change of the whole life. How does this appear? 
From the prophet’s word itself. For he who spake of the wrath 
of God and of their fast, himself mentions the reconciliation and 
its cause. And God saw their works. What works? That they 
fasted? That they put on sackcloth? He passes by these, and 
says, that every one turned from his evil ways, and God repented 
of the evil which He had said that He would do unto them. Seest 
thou that not the fast plucked them from the peril, but the 
change of life made God propitious to these heathen. I say this, 
not that we should dishonor, but that we may honor fasting. For 
the honor of a fast is not in abstinence from food, but in avoid- 
ance of sin. So that he who limiteth fasting to the abstinence 
from food only, he it is who, above all, dishonoreth it. Fastest 
thou? Shew it me by its works. What works? askest thou? 
If you see a poor man, have mercy; if an enemy, be reconciled; 
if a friend doing well, envy him not; if a beautiful woman, pass 
on. Let not the mouth alone fast; let eyes too, and hearing, 
and feet, and hands, and all the members of our bodies. Let the 
hands fast, clean from rapine and avarice! Let the feet fast, 
holding back from going to unlawful sights! Let the eyes fast, 
learning never to thrust themselves on beautiful objects, nor to 
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look curiously on others’ beauty, for the food of the eye is gazing. 
Let the ear, too, fast, for the fast of the ears is not to hear de- 
tractions and calumnies. Let the mouth, too, fast from foul 
words and reproaches; for what boots it to abstain from birds 
and fish, while we bite and devour our brethren? The detractor 
preys on his brother’s flesh.”* He says each from his evil way, 
because, in the general mass of corruption, each man has his own 
special heart’s sin. All were to return, but by forsaking, each, 
one by one, his own habitual favorite sin. 

And from the violence. Violence is singled out as the special 
sin of Nineveh, out of all their evil way; as the Angel said, Tell 
His disciples and Peter. This was the giant (Goliath) sin. When 
this should be effaced, the rest would give way, as the Philistines 
fled when their champion was fallen to the earth, dead. That is 
in their hands; lit. in their palms, the hollow of their hand. The 
hands being the instruments alike of using violence and of grasp- 
ing its fruits, the violence cleaves to them in both ways, in its 
guilt and in its gains. So Job and David say, While there was no 
violence in my hands; and Isaiah, The work of wickedness is in 
their hands. Repentance and restitution clear the hands from 
the guilt of the violence: restitution, which gives back what was 
wronged; repentance, which, for love of God, hates and quits the 
sins of which it repents. “Keep the winning, keep the sinning.” 
The fruits of sin are temporal gain, eternal loss. We can not 
keep the gain and escape the loss. Whoso keeps the gain of 
sin, loves it in its fruits, and will have them, all of them. The 
Hebrews had a saying, “ Whoso hath stolen a beam, and used it 
in building a great tower, must pull down the whole tower and 
restore the beam to its owner;” 7. ¢., restoration must be made at 
any cost. “He,” they say, “who confesses a sin, and does not 
restore the thing stolen, is like one who holds a reptile in his 
hands, who, if he were washed with all the water in the world, 
would never be purified till he cast it out of his hands; when he 
has done this, the first sprinkling cleanses him.” 

9. Who can tell if God will turn and repent? The Ninevites 
use the same form of words which God suggested by Joel to 
Judah. Perhaps He would thereby indicate that He had Himself 
put it into their mouths. “In uncertainty they repented, and 
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obtained certain mercy.” “It is, therefore, left uncertain, that 
men, being doubtful of their salvation, may repent the more ve- 
hemently, and the more draw down on themselves the mercy of 
God.” ‘Most certain are the promises of God, whereby He has 
promised pardon to the penitent. And yet the sinner may well 
be uncertain whether he have obtained that penitence which 
makes him the object of those promises ; not a servile repentance, 
for fear of punishment, but true contrition out of the love of 
God.”* And so, by this uncertainty, while, with the fear of hell, 
there is mingled the fear of the loss of God, the fear of that 
loss, which in itself involves some love, is by His grace turned 
into a contrite love, as the terrified soul thinks Who He is, whom 
it had all but lost, whom it knows not whether it may not lose. 
In the case of the Ninevites, the remission of the temporal and 
eternal punishment was bound up in one, since the only punish- 
ment which God had threatened was temporal; and if this was 
forgiven, that forgiveness was a token that His displeasure had 
ceased. 

“They know not the issue, yet they neglect not repentance. 
They are unacquainted with the method of the loving kindness 
of God, and they are changed amid uncertainty. They had no 
other Ninevites to look to, who had repented and been saved. 
They had not read the Prophets nor heard the Patriarchs, nor 
benefited by counsel, nor partaken of instruction, nor had they 
persuaded themselves that they should altogether propitiate God 
by repentance. For the threat did not contain this. But they 
doubted and hesitated about this, and yet repented with all care- 
fulness. What account, then, shall we give, when these, who had 
no good hopes held out to them as to the issue, gave evidence of 
such a change, and thou, who mayest be of good cheer as to 
God’s love for men, and hast many times received many pledges 
of His care, and hast heard the Prophets and Apostles, and hast 
been instructed by the events themselves, strivest not to attain 
the same measure of virtue as they? Great, then, was the virtue, 
too, of these men, but much greater the loving kindness of God; 
and this you may see from the very greatness of the threat. For 
on this ground did He not add to the sentence, ‘but if ye re- 
pent, I will spare,’ that, casting among them the sentence, un- 
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conditioned, He might increase the fear, and, increasing the fear, 
might impel them the more speedily to repentance?”* “That fear 
was the parent of salvation; the threat removed the peril; the 
sentence of overthrow stayed the overthrow. New and marvel- 
ous issue! The sentence threatening death was the parent of 
life. Contrary to secular judgment, the sentence lost its force, 
when passed. In secular courts, the passing of the sentence 
gives it validity. Contrariwise with God, the pronouncing of the 
sentence made it invalid. For had it not been pronounced, the 
sinners had not heard it; had they not heard it, they would not 
have repented, would not have averted the chastisement, would 
not have enjoyed that marvelous deliverance. They fled not the 
city, as we do now, [from the earthquake,] but, remaining, estab- 
lished it. It was a snare, and they made it a wall; a quicksand 
and precipice, and they made it a tower of safety.”* 

“Was Nineveh destroyed? Quite the contrary. It arose and 
became more glorious, and all this intervening time has not effaced 
its glory, and we all yet celebrate it and marvel at it, that thence- 
forth it has become a most safe harbor to all who sin, not allow- 
ing them to sink in despair, but calling all to repentance, both 
by what it did and by what it gained from the Providence of 
God, persuading us never to despair of our salvation, but living 
the best we can, and setting before us a good hope, to be of 
good cheer, that the end will anyhow be good. What was Nin- 
eveh? They ate, they drank; they bought, they sold; they planted, 
they builded; they gave themselves up to perjuries, lies, drunken- 
ness, enormities, corruptions. This was Nineveh. Look at Nin- 
eveh now. ‘They mourn, they grieve, are saddened, in sackcloth 
and ashes, in fastings and prayers. Where is that Nineveh? It 
is overthrown.” + 

10. And God saw their works. He did not then first see them; 
He did not then first see their sackcloth when they covered 
themselves with it. He had seen them long before He sent the 
Prophet thither, while Israel was slaying the prophets who an- 
nounced to them the captivity which hung over them. He knew 
certainly, that if He were to send the prophets far off to the Gen- 
tiles with such an announcement, they would hear and repent. 
God saw them, looked upon them, approved them, accepted the 
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Ninevites not for time only, but as many. as persevered, for eter- 
nity. It was no common repentance. It was the penitence, 
which our Lord sets forth as the pattern of true repentance be- 
fore His coming. The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment 
with this generation and shall condemn it, because they repented at 
the preaching of Jonah, and behold a greater than Jonah is here. 
They believed in the One God, before unknown to them; they 
humbled themselves; they were not ashamed to repent publicly; 
they used great strictness with themselves; but, what Scripture 
chiefly dwells upon, their repentance was not only in profession, 
in belief, in outward act, but in the fruit of genuine works of re- 
pentance, a changed life out of a changed heart. God saw their 
works, that they turned from their evil way. Their whole way and 
course of life was evil; they broke off, not the one or other sin. 
only, but all, their whole evil way. The Ninevites, when about to 
perish, appointed them a fast; in their bodies they chasten their 
souls with the scourge of humility; they put on haircloth for 
raiment; for ointment they sprinkle themselves with ashes; and, 
prostrate on the ground, they lick the dust. They publish their 
guilt with groans and lay open their secrct misdeeds. Every age 
and sex alike applies itself to offices of mourning; all ornament 
was laid aside; food was refused to the suckling, and the age, as 
yet unstained by sins of its own, bare the weight of those of 
others; the dumb animals lacked their own food. One cry of 
unlike natures was heard along the city walls; along all the 
houses echoed the piteous lament of the mourners; the earth bore 
the groans of the penitents; heaven itself echoed with their voice. 
That was fulfilled; The prayer of the humble pierceth the clouds.” 
“The Ninevites were converted to the fear of God, and laying 
aside the evil of their former life, betook themselves through re- 
pentance to virtue and righteousness, with a course of penitence so 
faithful, that they changed the sentence already pronounced on 
them by God.”* “As soon as prayer took possession of them, 
it both made them righteous, and forthwith corrected the city 
which had been habituated to live with profligacy, and wicked- 
ness, and lawlessness. More powerful was prayer than the long 
usage of sin. It filled that city with heavenly laws, and brought 
along with it temperance, loving kindness, gentleness, and care of 
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the poor. For without these it can not abide to dwell in the soul. 
Had any then entered Nineveh, who knew it well before, he would 
not have known the city; so suddenly had it sprung back from a 
life most foul to godliness.’’* , 

And God repented of the evil. This was no real change in God; 
rather, thé object of his threatenings was that He might not do 
what He threatened. God’s threatenings are conditional, “unless 
they repent,” as are His promises, “if they endure tv the end.” 
God said afterwards by Jeremiah, “At what instant I shall speak 
concerning a nation and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up and to 
pull down and destroy it, if that nation, against whom I had pro- 
nounced, turn from their evil, [ will repent of the evil that I thought 
to do unto them.” As God is unchangeable in nature, so is He 
unchangeable in Will. For no one can turn back His thoughts. 
For though some seem to have turned back His thoughts by their 
deprecations, yet this was His inward thought, that they should 
be able by their deprecations to turn back His sentence, and that 
they should receive from Him whereby to avail with Him. When 
then outwardly His sentence seemeth to be changed, inwardly His 
counsel is unchanged, because He inwardly ordereth each thing 
unchangeably, whatsoever is done outwardly with change.” + “It 
is said that He repented, because He changed that which He 
seemed about to do, to destroy them. In God all things are dis- 
posed and fixed, nor doth He any thing out of any sudden coun- 
sel, which He knew not in all eternity that He should do; but 
amid the movements of His creature in time, which He governeth 
marvelously, He, not moved in time, as by a sudden will, is said 
to do what He disposed by well-ordered causes in the immutability 
of His most secret counsels, whereby things which come to knowl- 
edge, each in its time, He both doth when they are present, and 
already did when they are future.” + “God is subject to no dolor 
of repentance, nor is He deceived in any thing, so as to wish to 
correct wherein He erred. But as man, when he repenteth, will- 
eth to change what he has done; so when thou hearest that God 
repenteth, look for the change. God, although He calleth it re- 
penting, doth it otherwise than thou. Thou doest it, because thou 
hast erred; He, because He avengeth or freeth. He changed the 
kingdom of Saul when He repented. And in the very place, 
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